voice only rose the higher. I fixed my eyes on the
distant bend in the hot white road, with its little sparkles
of flint, whose farther curve I should not see now. Once
more I felt obscurely that I should be my mother's
protector, not she mine; once more she had shown
herself impotent against the world. Together we
trailed miserably back up the lane, both in tears.
She came down again, but each visit was a new
disturbance. Then her visits and even her letters
began to thin out across the months. I learned that she
had left old Adolf and was living on Canvey Island with
a nineteen-year-old burglar. Chris., a tall, fair-haired
former Borstal boy, was the son of a music-hall artist
whom my mother had known in her early days on the
stage. Dorothy was selling toilet-rolls from door to
door and recognized my mother when she answered the
flat bell. It only needed a few words about "my poor
boy, nobody's ever understood him," to touch my
mother's heart. Chris was deposited with her and they
moved into the country, whose innocent air was to set
him up again. Chris gave it to be understood that the
one certain path to reform, for him, lay through his
equipment as a tradesman, though I don't think he
ever explained what goods he was to sell. My mother
bought him a horse and cart, and when he tired of driv-
ing them, dashingly empty, about the Essex roads, he
sold them both for drink. These limited funds ex-
hausted, he stole and sold my mother's silver, forged
her cheques and finally threatened to murder her be-
cause they were no longer met. She was not dis-
heartened; she was only troubled by the thought that
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